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The World of Inquiry School opened September 1967 
with an enrollment of 120 children accepted from the entire city of 
Rochester and Monroe County. By September 1973, enrollment had 
increased to 275. The school reflects, major departures in educational 
attitudes, techniques and programs, with children being brought 
together from different educational, cultural, racial and ethnic 
backgrounds. One cf the basic tenets followed at WIS is that 
chronological age is not the basic determiner of readiness for 
learning. Another implemented concept is that learning takes place 
bost- through active involvement, while greater interest in learning 
is stimulated through Inquiry and Discovery. Success is measured at 
WIS in terms of the children's excitement and enthusiasm for learning 
and their progress toward self-direction and responsibility for their 
own learning. The make-up of the school 3. s 50 percent Caucasian and 
50 percent minority. The following educational practices characterize 
WIS: (1) Learning is individualized for each child, '(2): Each child is 
giyen the. opportunity to progress. at rates, and through routes, best 
suited to his needs and abilities. (3) Each child is provided with 
opportunities and environments conducive oto inquiry and discovery. 
(4) Each' child has"^ continuous contact with number of adults in. a . 
variety of environments. Urban pardnts are responding well to the WIS 
approach as evidenced by large waiting lists. (Author/JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 

In one.'comer of the inner city of Rochester, New 
York, stands a very old building. Since the 1870's, it 
has functioned as an elementary school. Grandpal^ents 
of today'^ children inight well have walked and sat 
primly ,wit|un its walls. For almost a century this 
school Iwai typical of the elementary schools in 
Rochester. U was known by a number and followed 
patterns established years before. 
' In ^967, almost at the rnoment that bulldozers 
were yoised to tear it down, a group of educators was 
meetir.g at the Uriiversity of Rochester. The>' 
envisioned an elementary school which was hopefully 
less structured, less formal and more effective for 
Rochester's children. 

W th imagination and vision, this group caUed their 
undertaking the Center for Cooperative Action in 
Urban Education and the school^ they planned The 
World of Inquiry School. Operating within the city 
o school system, the school. was designed to provide a 
meaningful alternative for urban children and serve as 
a model for innovations in elemerrfary education. ' 

Tims, the antiquated building was given new life 
and a new name . . .The World of Inquiry. Today 
you can see children walking, running, or even riding 
down the same wooden corridors: 
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The WIS philosophy embodies the following beliefs about Jearning: 
!. Each child is a unique human being, with characteristics and potentials 
that may exist to some degree in otl;5rs but never in exactly the same way. 

2. Children of a given . age differ widely in physical, social, emotional and 
intellectual development" Therefore, chronological age is not the basic 
determinant of readiness for learning. 

3. Learning takes place best through active involvement of the learner, and 
interest in learning is- best stimulated when the processes are those of 
Inquiry and Discovery. 

4. Children have differing styles of learning. Some require more cognitive 
experiences in order to acquire concepts arid skills while others, respond 
better to the more affective kinds of experiences. 

5. Children brought together from differing educational, cultural' racial and 
ethnic backgrounds can be prepared to deal more effectively with human 
problem-solving experiences than those who are not in an mtegrated 
setting. 



' CHAPTER I 

I HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

.During the decade between 1954 and 1964, drastiS changes were evident 
in the population growth of urban Rochester. The Black population, for ^ 
example, Increased from 7,500 to 35,000. Blocks, Puerto Ricans, and poor 
whites all came in search of a better life and were met with frustration and 
defeat. Job opportunities were limited and assimilation into community life was 
virtually impossible.. Inner-city children attended outmoded schools^^ located in 
close proximity to new skyscrapers housing business and industry. Perhaps this 
was indicative of the priorities of the city at this time. ■ 

In 1964, Hots in the streets expressed the deep frustration of those people 
who had remained silent for too long. Tranquility was disrupted and the city was 
forced to take notice of what \yas happening and perhaps ask . . . why? 

Order was restored by local and state police and the National Guard but 
the roots of the problem had to be recognized. In response to this outburst. 
Superintendent of Schools Herman Goldberg called a. conference seeking 
assistance, from public and private schools? colleges and universities. Dr. William 
Fullager, Dean of Education at the University of Rochester, assigned Dr. Dean 
Corrigan to work on a full-time basis with the Superintendent to design 
programs relevant, to the needs of the city schools. With the assistance of Dr. 
Norman Kurland, from the newly formed Center for Innovation in^ the State 
Education Department, a creative planning task. force evolved called the Center 
for Cooperative Action in Urban Education (CCAUE). 



CCAUl: brought together educators, business and coniniuiiity leaders, and 
civil riglits groups as it began Ibrniulating plans to improve and change \he 
educational picture in Rochester. The involvement, of the total community 
resulted in a variety of new ideas. To better meet the needs of the urban child, 
' public education had to interpret, expand and improveits educational programs 
within thci^inner city. The federal government, recognizing tliis-need for change, 
set\aside a sum of money through Title 111 of the Hlemcntary and Secondary 
Education Act for development of innovative education techniques. 

/ This availability of funds resulted in a planning grant fot Rochester, a 
su;iimer workshop, aad the creafion of a planning staff in July 1966. Dr. Elliot 
Sfiapiro >vas appointed Director of this staff and discussions ensued with leaders 
/rom civic, religious,. industrial, school and parent-teacher groups. In January 
/ 1967, CCAUE submitted a formal pi;c)posal for twelve programs, nine of which 
were approved by the Title III office in May of that year. These programs were: 

1. World of Inquiry School • . 

2. Urban-Suburban. Transfer Program " 

3. . RISE (Rigbt ofan Individual to Secure-an Education) 

4. Urban Education Major Program 

5. Community Teacher Program - 

6. ' SPAN (School Parent Advisor to the Neighborhood) ^ 

7. Teacher Internship Program 

8. . Community Resources Council ■ ' 

9. Sibley*s SatelHte School 

CCAUE was- free to explore new approaches to educational problems, 
establish priorities and build up the lines of conununication b'jtween educators 
and inner-city residents. Additional responsibilities of this center wer^e inservi9e 
training, implementation of new programs, dissemination of information and 
determination of possibilities for future funding. 

Comtnii^d participation and involvement of the community were assured 
through two conlpojients, SPAN (Schgol Parent Advisor to the Neighborhood) 
and the Community R^mirces Council. Resource people from the community 
were given the- opportunity^ftrsictively participate in this educational process. 
Weekly meetings were held defining'spetific objectives. 

In September 1967, after a one-ye^assignment. Dr. Sliapiro left the 
Center to accept the- posi'tion of Superintendent"of>J5chools in New York City's 
District No.3, Leadership foi CCAUE was transferred frMc William Young who 
headed the programs through June 1970. Mr. William C. Pugh^a^taff member 
of the CCAUE, was appointed Program Administrator for' the nev^y^eated 
World of Inquiry School ia September 1967. 

In the fall of 1969 with the encouragement of Superintendent of Schools 
Goldberg, the Rochester Board of Education, the parents of the World, of 
Inquiry School, and civic leaders (such as "William B. Lee, President of one of 
■Rochester's largest stores). Project UNIQUE, Inc. was chartered by the New 
Yo;k State Board of Regents as a private, non-profit, educational corporation 
• governed by a Board of trustees. It^ continues still to serve as an agency to .the 
Rochester Board of Education for seeking funds in support of a variety of 
worth\vhile prd^ams in the Rochester schools. , y 
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CHAPTER il 
WORLD OF INQUIRY SCHOOL 

The World of Inquiry Schoof' ()i)Cncd in Scpiembcr 1%7 with an 
enrollment of 120 children acccplcd from the 'entire ciiy of Rucliester and 
Monroe County, hi September 1968. 'eniolhnenl wa^ increased to 150, in 1969 
to 200 and in 1973 to its present number of 275. 

The stfhooi reOects major departures in educational attiluds^s, techniques 
and programs, with children being brouglit together from ditTerent educationaU. 
cuitufal, racial, and ethnic backgrounds. One of the basic tenets followed at WIS 
is that chronological ago, is NOT the basic determinei of readiness for learning. 
Another implemented concept is thqt learning takes. place best through active 
Mnvotvement, while greater interest in learning is stimulated wl^en opportunity is 
provided for INQUIRY and DISCOVERY. The incas'ure of success of tfiese 
educational concepts li^s in the ^e^ree; to which j:hildren are excited and 
enthused about learning and are continuous in self-direction andresponsibilityto^ 
their awn learning. \ 



Wis is integrated by design. It is not a neighborhodd^schbol.Jlather, it 
represents a mini-model of the crty of Roclicster. The niake-up of the School is 
50% Caucasian and '50% minori'ty. Geographically, 25% of the children come 
from the' inner city, 50% from' the middle city, and 25% from, the outer city. 
Acceptajjce at WIS is based ppon application made directly to the school and at 
the present time, there are approximately 400 children on the waiting list. The 
school is as much an experiment in. urban living as it is in ujban learning with 
children and their families representing a, balanced cross-section of the 
community in terms of age, sex, race and geographic location. 



^Ss^K school day. begins in the family Vfoin. Each family ^roup 
mini-mo^el of the total school group. There is bne pre-primary family group of* 
35 children',, three primary family groups of ^0 children each, and three 
^interme4ftte family groiips'of 40 eacli, la the family room, each child learns 
basic reading, Uinguage arts, and tnathematics skills. The otiior area^ of leajrning . 
are Interest Centers, each with a tcacher-resource-specialist. Children work alone, 
in 'groups, and with a t6iicher,"but much ofahc experience is one of individual 
choice^ Interest centers^'jnclude art, library, tousic, physical education, social ^. 
.studies, industrial j^ftS, aad visual awareness. Children plan their qtwn program 
..^electing from among inferest centers as well as foiio\ying througii on their 
reading and mathematics commitnlents daily. / 

. ^' • ■. ■ . ' ■• 



There nre n\) rows of reginieiited desks at WIS. Teachers and cliildren are 
as likely to be sillh;g on the lloor as*at a table. Cliildren move freely from area 
to area 'throughout the day. The atmosphere is alive with voices and constant 
movement. All doors are open to children, staff, parents, community and other 
visitors. . 



Traditional report cards arc not used. Rather, tcaehcrs keep tlieir own 
detailed record o I" each chil'd's progress and evaluate those records with parents 
in a personal conference held once during the year. At the close of the school 
year, each parent receives a comprehensive "written report which includes 
achievement test scores from the fall.and spring: w.ritten evaluation of reading, 
language arts, and mathematics skills; and written evuluations from each interest 
cenjter. These evaluations include knowledges and skills acquired, strengths and 
weaknesses, materials used and guides for continued development. 

Children are viewed as unique individuals and so. too. are teachers who 
have been given freedom to experiment and develop their own unique styles and 
methods of teaching. Teachers select and order their own instructii^nal materials 
from a variety of resources. In mathematics, the IPf Systems approach is utilized 
for all children from level two througl) eight. Teachers are assisted by staff 
resource specialists in Reading and Growth and Development in a continuous 
process of diagnosing. the needs of eacli child and in evaluating his progress. 




The WIS philosophy embodies the following beliefs about Jearning: 

1. Each child is a unique human being, with characteristics and potentials 
that may exist to some degree in otl;5rs but never in exactly the same way. 

2. Children of a given . age differ widely in physical, social, emotional and 
intellectual development" Therefore, chronological age is not the basic 
determinant of readiness for learning. 

3. Learning takes place best through active involvement of the learner, and 
interest in learning is- best stimulated when the processes are those of 
Inquiry and Discovery. 

4. Children have differing styles of learning. Some require more cognitive 
experiences in order to acquire concepts arid skills while others, respond 
better to the more affective kinds of experiences. 

5. Children brought together from differing educational, cultural' racial and 
ethnic backgrounds can be prepared to deal more effectively with human 
problem-solving experiences than those who are not in an mtegrated 



These beliefs are implemented througli the followingu educational 
practices: 

1. Learning is individualized for each cliild, 
— Each^-child is_.given the opportuniiy to progress at rates, and through 
routes, best suited to liis necds and tibi^itics^- — 

3. Each child is provided with opportunities and environments conducivc-lo, 
inquiry and discovery. 

4. Each child has continuous^contact with a number of adults in a variety of 
environments. ^ ' " 
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Finally, the following objectives guide the program development at WIS: 
To maximize the child's growth potentials by (aj providing opportunities 
for spontaneous learning which are both more interesting and lasting: (b) 
providing opportunities for hunuin interaction that will improve racial 
attitudes on the part of all children; (c) providing opportunities for 
children to engage in activities that should improve occasions for human 
interaction, strengthen social feelings and heighten self-image; and (d) 
providing opportunities for children to encounter situations that should 
develop and increase their decision-making skills. 

To promote effective human interactions by (a) pro'.iding continued 
progress for each student through means of a variety of resources and 
materials, ard (b) providing an emoiicnal cHmate in the family groap 
wliich is conducive, to learning. 

Tc \] iplement teacher growth and active participation in all parts of the 
program by (a) utilizing the human and cuhural resources of the 
..ommunity as they relate to inriivid lal and group needs of the school 
community (b) utilizing non-traditional curricula materials and methods 
of teaching and (c) responding to children's progress or lack of it. 
To make available, througji demonstration, aspects of the World of 
Inquiry's innovative program b>^ (a) demonstrating the educational and 
social value of an integrated, multi-agcS, non-gfaded, multi-achievement 
level student population; (b) demonstrating the openness and positive 
attitudes on the part of World of Inquiry children that result from tills 
educational selling and approach. 



Continuing into its tentii year, 1976*77. ihc sciiool maintains its unique 
model of a proven educational alternative and its demonstration and visitation 
program. It also continues the unique featuies of an open activity-centered 
school; the socio-economic and racial mix; the Interest Center appi:oach to 
learniilg: the eniphasis on continuous progress, decision-making and student 
planning; and the Teacher Training Center which provides a joint working* 
.relationship with the State University of New York College at Brockport . 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



In planning ihc. structure of WIS, two distinct settings were designed. 
Family groups, are the setting for basic instruction which includes reading, 
language arts and mathematics. Interest centers, each with a teacher • resource 
specialist, provide individualized instruction in these special areas. 

In September 1967 when the school opened, three primary units with 
fifteen children each were organized with the following age ranges: three 
through four years, five through eiglu years, and seven througli nine years. Tluee 
intermediate class units with fifteen children each' were organized: one unit of 
"children age eiglit througli ten years and two units of children age nine through 
eleven years. One class unit was established encompassing children age five 
through twelve with thirty cliildren and two teachers. 

. Through the nine years of development, attention has been focused upon 
■grouping of children. This has resulted in approximately fbur different group 
organizations prior to the present group pattern. At the same time, family group 
size has continued to increase to the present average of forty children. There^ 
now arc. seven family groups: age five, age six, ages seven and eiglit, age nine and 
agps tixi'jind eleven years. Experience has demonstrated that this pattern of 
groups is the riVost sound for educational purposes of learning and cWld growth 
and develppment. 




For the first five years Of the school's operation, an iSarly Cliildhood Uiiii 
accommodated twenty children ages Uiree and four \n a family room setting. 
The educational experience offered to these youngsters focused on language, 
perception, and verbalization. It differed from that of the traditional nursery 
school in three essential ways: 1) the childrieh were not divided by age, 2) they 
attended for a full day, and 3) they could participate in interest center activities 
when socially ready. Beginning with the 1972-73 school year, the primary 
program was reorganized and t.he Early , Childhood Unit was dropped. 



Interest Centers 



Each center retlects the basic educational values oi* the school itself: 
freedom? industry, and respect through directed inquiry. They have varied over 
the years but have always included art, industrial arts, social studies, library, 
music, physic.'il education and for a brief period, science, health, human relations 
and visual awareness. Under a federal grant, two centers -Career Education and 
Spanish Culture - Were established for one year (1973-74). These centers 
encourage all children to focus on topics and activities of special interest and to 
p^ursue them in-depth, , 

Art Center 

The art center stimulates children to be creative by providing a wide 
variety of n»edia and promoting a sense of freedom. ^Opportunity for 
independent thinking is the vital ingredient with minimal emphasis placed on the 
end result. By becpming aware of the many art forhis, students develop a sense 
'of appreciation for the arts. All children are encouraged to study tlus medium of 
expression and are given m-depth instruction. 




Career Interest Center 



in the Career Interest Center, children were introduced to tlie many 
possibilities open to them in the '*World of Work." They developed tlieir 
individual interests through^a variety of first-hand experiences, reinforced their ^ 
language arts skills : through stories, and learned througli flash cards tlie 
vocabulary woids related to specific occupations. Otlicrr activities included the 
use of audio-visual materiafs to explain different careers and ticld trips into the 
community to observe many kinds of work. 5 

Tlie varied program in the Career Center was designed to enliance the 
self-image of minority students, increase -their options in selecting a future goal, 
and Lliereby raise" their level of academic achievement.* Integral to this program 
wais the underlying values clarification approach. 



Industrial Arts Center ^ ^1^^ 

'^v Children are introduced to a variety of manipulative activities in this 
center. including work with wood, ceramics, electricity, graphic arts, metals and 

plastics. \ ^ 1 u 

.. Students utilize many new products, pr^cekses, tools and matenals as they 
produce "Jaiished product. The center strives tojdiscover each student's natural 
abilities arid in the process help to develop character traits. Each project that is 
undertaken must be carefully planned by the student with guidance from the 
teacher. Purposeful reading, observation and Research are encouraged in 
. conjunction with each student project. ^ 

22 'Ij - „ 



Library Center 

The library is always open to chiidren. They may read, do research wj^ric/" 
or take advantage of the many resources available, fuch as filaistrips/film^ 
cartridges, records, and tapes. Other activities offered as part of thrlibr^ - 
program include map and globe study, movies, T.V,, a paperbackibok store, . 
story hours, puzzles and games, and magazines for reading or cuttjrig. / 

As children progress, they are taught library skills includ^ng^how to use the 
card catalog and how to find reference 'materials. Eaclrlchild has his own 
^numbered card in the library and is.responsible for checkirigout his own books. 
The library center stresses responsibility and purposefuP activity as children 
enjoy its facilities. ^ / ^ 
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Music Center 



Children develop musical skills through singing, rhythm and movement 
activities, listening, and playing instruments. Self-teaching aids are available for 
use vwth the recorder, flutophone, meiodica, auto harp, and tone bells. Children 
are encouraged to be creative with sound by constructing instruments. For those 
children desiring private instruction, pianci and vioUn study is available for a fee. 



Physical Education Center 

' For primary, children, the foundation of the physicd education program 
includes motor activities to teach coordination, balance, a^ity, and body 
awareness. The projgram centers around rhythmic activities, sin^ng games, 
stuints^d tumbling, mimetics, and creative movements. 

For intermediate children, the program incorporates many of the activities 
listed for primary children but stresses team play such as basketball, softball, 
wrestling, and folk dancing. Individual activities are also included such as 
gymnastics and track and field events. Swimming is offered as a part of the 
program. The Amett YMCA is conveniently located so that children, under adult 
supervision, may walk the distance. 



Social Studies Ceptor . . 

Students may attend this interest area on an individual basis ^>^ with their 
family groups. The social studies program incorporates sociokigy, economics, 
geography, psychology^ anthropology, government, and history. 

The library and conference rooms are often utilized as pavi of the social 
studies program. Field trips into the community also play an integral part in the 
learning process helping children to relate school experiences to life in the 
community. , 

Emphasis is placed on . observation, organization; recognition of 
relationships, generalization, and the application of these educational tools. In 
addition, students are introduced to map skills, research skills, and a basic 
knowledge of concepts. 

The Social Studies Interest Center primarily strives to prepare students to 
meet the chaUenges of our increasingly complex urban environment and to stress 
the fact that learning experiences are not restricted to the school setting. 
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, Spanish Cultural Center " 

. This center operated as a cultural island for the years 1973-75.-: Using 
music, artwork, flags, maps, and films, students experienced a totally Spanish 
environment. Language instruction classes were held daily for the primary and 
intermediate children. The history and geography of the.Spanish cultures \yere 
also stressed in the center's program. Social customs were introduced through 
plays, skits, and puppet shows. Visits to museums, art galleries, arts and crafts 
shops, and Spanish markets added to the children's understanding of 
Spanish-speaking peoples and their cultural heritage and contributions. 
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STAFFING ^ / . 

, ■ >•■ • 

In 1967, when the school first opened, the staff for WIS was screened and ' - 
eleaed by C.C.A.U.E^nie staff of CC.A.U.E.^ also , helped to plan the 
nstructiopal program, assess the building needs, and carry out pupU selection fo;r t 
he 1967-^8 schbol yeat. At this t^e, the staff consisted of 13 teachers, 8 aides, - 
he. Program Administrator, .J Curriculum Specialist arid 1 Counselor. - . 

^'a cycle:.of workshops was one of the major ways iiT which the staff was 
ffiented to the school's phiKsophy aiid organization. Concepts such as 
ndividuaazation, subject area skiUs, and guidance techniques were discussed and 

leveloped. ^ * ' . * 

Ihrough^t the nine years' thereVfiave been continuous differentiated ' ; 

itaffing pattenis. Always, however, these patterns have, maintained the ba^c,-.^ — 

>rganizatioh of fanffly grouping and interest centers. A tct al professional staff of 

ifteen now serves a.student population of 275 children.* 

' • • • ■■ 

* A complete listing oP school mff appears in the Appendix. ^ 
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TEACHER TRAINING 



/The inclusion-of^tezicher training at the World of Inquiry SchooLbegan.in^ 
1967. Initially, student teachers came to the school for the traditional 
two-month practicum assignment. Starting in 1971, a joint working relationship 
was established between ' WIS and SUC at Brockport - BRUTEP 
(Brockport-Rochester^ Urban Teacher Education Program). Although students 
from other nearby colleges and univ5i$ities continued to 'be involvid for 
short-term assignment!, BRUTEP was the basic teachertraining*program at WIS 
until 1974 when the training model became known as tfie ITPP program 
(Individualized Teacher Preparation Prograrn). Via tliis program, students in 
education from the College At Brockport have a year long competency-based 
professional experience. A professor is assigned^ to. the school on an 
"in-residence*' basis to guide the overall training aspects of the prograrii and to 
coordinate and participate in the related coifrse content. The Family Group 
Teacher assumes the role of Master Teacher in this differentiated staffing pattern 
and provides the on-site leadership, training and support for this learning 
experience. This means of direct impact on prospective teachers has relevance to 
both the dissemination process and to the implications for broader teacher 
education. 

22 . 



RENTS 



To maintain open lines of communication between parents and the school 
during the early months of the first school year, parent orientation conferences 
were held. The main objective was to keep parents informed about the 
educational philosophy of the'^Aool and their children's schedules and 
activities. Sessions wer^ arranged for mornings, afternoons and evenings so that 
parents could attend more conveniently. 

During the first three years, parents volunteered to serve as guides for the 
1?00 visitors who toured the building each year. Parents involved in this activity 
became more comfortable in the school and were able to reinforce its teachinp 
-ifi^lYe-horn^=^wrt4^^di^own:::cliil<^ 
1972 as the number of visitors decreased and tours for guests were assigned to a 
teacher aide. 

From the beginning, parents of children at WIS indicated a desire for input 
into the schoors policies and practices. For this purpose, a steering committee 
was formed and subdivided into three components: social, political and 
educational. The political committee was particularly active as it dealt with 
integration problems throughout the city. The steering committee met monthly 
to ijnvjde a more efficient framework for promoting the continued operation of 
the school. Several parents also served on the Board of Trustees of Project 
UNIQUE, Inc. Regular business meetings of the Trustees held at the school 
k-evie wed progress, established priorities, and took appropriate action regarding 
financial needs. 

. By continuous involvement through the years, parents have played an 
active role in the education of their youngsters and WIS continues to encourage 
this kind of participation. 
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FUNDING 



In June 1^70, when federal funding ended, several of the original 
components in the Title III grant were eliminated. The Rockefeller Foundation 
approved a grant of $100,000 per year to the World of Inquiry School for the 
years 1970-71 and 1971-72 that required a match at the local level. Through the 
efforts of a fund-raisiog committee established by the Board of Trustees of 
Project UMQUE, Inc., these; matching funds were contributed by local business, 
industry, and private donors. - 

A second boost came from the National Science Foundation in 1971 when 
it awarded a three-year grant to further develop two Interest Centers (Science 
and Social Studies), establish a Teacher Learning Resource Center,and conduct a 
longitudinal, research study. The third and last substantial grant was received in 
1973 through the Emejgency School Assistance Act for special programs at 
WIS. Tl|j||rant provided monies for a Spanish and Afro-American Cultural 
Center anolRareer Education Center. ^ ^ 

The school had been operating on a year-to-year basis without any 
certainty of continued funding by the City School District. Part of the 
reluctance to guarantee ongoing support was due to the infusion of '^outside" 
funds an4 the general impression that the school was "getting too much 
money." The situation reacljed a crisis stage in the spring of 1972 and again in 
the spring of 1973 when the Board of Education declared its intention to 
I eliminate the three alternative schools in Rochester. This decision would have 
closed the Wor'id of Inquiry School (grades K-6), Interim Junior High School 
(grades 7-8), and School Without Walls (grades 9-12). 

An intensive campaign involving WIS parents, staff, and Project UNIQUE, 
in cooperation with staff, parents, and students from the two other alternative 
schools, emphasized the need for saving these programs. School Without Walls * 
.^students addressed the Board of Education, distributed bumper stickers and 
posters wdiile the Board of Trustees placed full-page ads in the local newspapers. 
The resulting public support was a major factor in the eventual decision to 
continue' all three programs. Since that time, alloc auons to WIS have been equal 
to those for other District elementary schools. 
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CHAPTER III 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

In 1971, the World of Inquiry School requested and received a grant from . 
the National Science Foundation for the creation and exploration of a Teacher 
Resource Center within tlie school. During tliis first year (1971-72), the Teacher 
Center had as its major goal an intensive effort to change tlie teaching styles of 
Family Group teachers in the areas of mathematics and science. A secondary 
goal was that of helping these teachers to become more comfortable in teaching 
.via the use of expression media. 

" During this \ exploratory year, E rection for the Teacher ..Center was 
provided by^Mr.JDonald Cohen of the Bank Street College in New York City, 
who served as Consulting Director on a regularly scheduled basis each month. 
Strategies for implementing the Center were two-fold: 

• Mr. Cohen and consultants spent time in the family rooms working with 
children, introducing and demonstrating new approaches, methods and 
materials in the areas of mathematics and science. 

• Teachers carried out visitations and demonstrations for the City School 
District under a plan whereby substitute teacher time was provided for 



District teachers in order for them to spend blocks of time at WIS. 
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In 1972, WIS again received National Science Foundation fun3s~to 
continue the Teacher Resource Center into the demonstration phase. During this 
-^second yearJLL972^J)._the em phasis shifted from using entirely consultant 
"services to utilizing a Teacher Specialist on a full time basis within the Center 
itself. Due to the fund-granting process which was not finalized until early 
November, the Center did not become fully functional until January 1973. 
Guidyig the operation of the Center in the second year were the following goals: 

• to create a central area from which materials and professional resources 
could nx>ve out into the Family Rooms to demonstrate methods and 

. media. 

• to facilitate increased staff leadership loathe "community of teachers" 
enabling them to observe, share, and develop new information about 
teacher-made materials, commercial nviterials and equipment, record 
keeping and diagnostic techniques, and mini centers of interest. 

• to add a unique dimension to the continuing development and 
organization of the school ai)d its program. 

The role of the Teacher Specialist in this Center was to serve Cis the 
facilitator of leadership and to provide organized, on -going direction to this 
Center and to the Interest Centers for Science and Social Studies. This was 
accompl- ihed in the following ways: 

• gathering input information from the Faiiuly Groups. 

• releasing staff to conduct workshops in the Center. 

• coordinating workshops for the District teachers in the exploration and 
creation of their own teaching materials. 

• coordinating and cataloging existing city-wide teacher-made materials for 
more extensive and effective utilization. 

• establishing operative areas within the Center in math, science, language 
. arts and social studies. 

A . total of twenty-three (23) city schools and 425 teachers 
participated in workshops in the Center, constructing and developing materials 
and ideas for use in their own ckssrooms. Included in this number were Teacher 
Aides, Student Interns, Principals, Assistant Principals of Instruction, and 
professional staff from the City School District's Division of Instruction. The 
Center maintained its operation throughout the regular school day as well as 
evenings and Saturdays. Outconfios v/erc as follows: ^ 
M a concentrating and pooling of efforts and resources in a central facility 

which was then able to reach out to the entire school district. 

• providing a Teacher Specialist to demonstrate multimodels, materials and 
methods. 

• providing direct and significant help to teachers in the District in their 
move toward individualizing instruction. 

• adding both a viable and visible dimension to the developmental process of 
"Open Education." 

• providing leadership and direction to 'the Interest Centers for Science and 
Social Studies in their pursuit of curriculum desigris which reflect the 
World of Inquiry Model. 
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■ The evolvement of the Teacher Resource Center continued a third year in 
which the base of operation was expanded toward more in-depth " curriculum 
experiences designed around the City School District's goals for upgracUng/ 
instruction. To implement this, a two-pronged approach was proposed in the 
areas of math, science and social studies: > 

1, Continuation of the Teacher Resource Center, on-site, with teachers 
coming in to the Center for workshops, demonstrations and preparation of 
specific materials for use in their curriculum implementation. A uniquely 
different feature of this Center was the amount of time Which teachers, 
would spend in it. In the third year teachers cycled' in for a continuous 
learning sequence of experiences which was held on a weekly basis over a 
period of six to eight weeks. The District was willing to grant in-service 
education credit to participants in such an experience and the Teacher 
.Specialist effectively handled as many as three on-going groups at any one 

: period of time. In addition, the Teacher Specialist continued the program 
during the regulw school hours. 

2. Creation oi Science and Social Studies Resource Centers, on^ite, and 
adjacent to the Teacher Reso\irce, Center. The primary goal was that of 
stimulating teacher development and a re-thinking of the 'teaching of 
science and social studies as a process rather than just-a content/textbook 
approach. Children benefited from their direct science and social studies 

- . experiences. in. these^centejSLho^Ciyer, a iimjpj^^^^ 

their orientation to new processes and approaches which they then 
implemented in their own classroom setting?. Teachers, under the guidance 
of the Science and Social Studies Specialists were engaged in utilizing 
commercial materials (ESS, SCIS, S-APA, Man - a Course of Study, etc.), . 
teacher-developed classroom activitiiss, and teaching strategies geared 
toward individualizing instruction. 



In summary, this two-pronged approach represented a broad extension of 
the Teacher Resource Center concept from its home base of operation to 
implementation within actual classroom settings. This direct means of impact 
upon teachers -and children had impetus for maldng education in these areas 
more relevant and meaningful for children. 

Another, major thrust of the NSF grant wai? a three-year research study 
conducted by Dr. David Elkind of.the Psychology Departn\ent at the University 
of Rochester. Dr. Elkind, child behavior specialist and recognized authority on 
the theories of Piaget, focused his research on the impact of the WIS approach 
on the intellectual and social development of pupils attending the school. Data 
was also collected from control groups of children in other schools in order to 
compare achievement, attitudes, ego development, interests and patterns of 
socialization. . 
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CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY 

The organization, strategies, and concepts developed at WIS have had a 
great impact on instructional patterns in the elementary schools in Rochester. 
Manjc of the approaches were easily adopted without major changes or 
expenditures. They represent a highly successful mode of operating enriched 
programs, providing for individualization, and developing multi-ethnic awareness 
in both teachers and pupils. 

fhree examples of specific innovative ideas tried out at WIS before 
adoption by the District are (1) the system of reporting to parents, (i) varying 
patterns of open educational environments, and (3) curricular approaches and 
practices designed specifically for integrated classrooms. The first has led to the 
city-wide use of parent conferences as the most effective means of interpreting 
student progress at the elementary level. The second has led to the 
implementation in the elementary schools of several approaches to open 
education including interest centers, multi-graded classrooms,, the "cbister" 
concepts and the process approach to materials^and stjrategies. The third has 
paved the way for attitudinal changes' which stimulated the acceptance of 
minority children and thus accelerated the District's open enrollment programs. 

Many other strategies investigated and tested at WIS have become standard 
in the district including the formation of parent steering committees, released 
time for teachers, and a wide variety of iriservice programs. ' 



A determined effort to **spread the word" is one of the keys to the strong 
impact WIS has had on alternative education not only in Rochester but in the 
State and country. During the formative years, CCAUE helped to dissefminate 
news about this demonstration school through television, films, tape recordings 
and the Center's newsletter. The school's reputation became national in scope 
after being featured on NBC*s "Today" show and in articles in the New York 
Times and Christian Science Monitor A documentary film entitled**Choosing to 
Learn," produced and distributed by the Educational Development Corporation, 
brought additional recognition to the school. 

An open door policy regarding visitations enabled over six thousand 
people to tour the school during its first five years of operation. Educators, 
parents and members of the community came in'such numbers that Volunteer 
Parent Tour Guides worked daily to schedule visits and handle the guests. 

Another major part of the dissemination process was the teacher training 
program for interns, faculties from city schools and educators from the 
metropolitan area. Public and parochial school teachers were given the 
opportunity to observe demonstration lessons, participate in workshops or even 
become visiting staff members at WIS. 
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In May 1974, a description of WIS appeared in a publication by the New 
York State Education -Dep^tment entitled, "A Catalog of Optional Learning 
Environments." A statement in the preface by Commissioner Ewald Nyquist 
seenis to embody one of the basic premises for the existence of alternative 
schools such as WIS. "Surely, one of the ways for educators to be 'humanistic' is 
to recognize the diversity of talents among our students and to offer the 
diversity of programs which will accommodate individual needs." 

The World of Inquiry Sdiool has noi been organized"in a traditional 
manner, teaching methods and materials are not utilizedin traditional ways and 
the student population is not drawn in a traditional fashion. Yet significantly, all 
•the measures used to determine academic success at the World of Inquiry School 
were- those used to evaluate pupils in traditidnal schbols. It becarhe impeTativ^^ 
that other evaluation methods be designed. 

A longitudinal study funded by the National Science Foundation was 
carried out under the direction of Dr. David Elkind of the University of 
Rochester's-Department of Psychology. This study researched the correlation of 
the school's goals and objectives to the existing program. Further, using control 
groups of children in other schools, it compared data on achievement, ego 
development, attitudes, interests and patterns of socialization. 

The Division of Planning and Research of tl^e City School District has also 
collected data on students at WIS, Some of the important findings from the 
Elkind study and the School District's report are as follows;* 

1. World of Inquiry pupils, as- a group, are almost without exception 
performing above national norms on standard achievement tests. 

2. Over the last three years, WIS pupils'scored consistently higher than the 
District average on standardized tests administered by the City School 
District. % 

3. .On the New York Staje PurU Evaluation Program teists for grades 3 and 6, 
WIS pupils have been consistently surps^^sing both the District and county- 
average. " » 

4. In a study of yearly attendance, WIS has been consistently above the 
District's average attendance per elementary school. , 

5. !n a two-year study of creativity, WIS students v^er]£tited more creative 
and displayed a faster growth rate in creativity. 

6. In a tworyear assessment of District schools, WIS was found to have the 
most -.democratic atmpsphere and was most supportive of independent 
learning. 

7. Pupils at WIS demonstratedUess anxiety regarding tests and school subjects 
and indicated a more positive attitude toward school and learning in 
general. 

2^. According to social and racial measurements, WIS' pupils re more 
accepting of others with diverse backgrounds. . 

* Additional evaluation data can be found in th^ Appendix. 
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' On a questionnaire sent to parents of former students at WIS, 94% of the 
respondents felt that the schoor program was superior or above average. Seventy 
percent of the parents indicated that, given the opportunity, they would send 
their other children to the World of Inquiry School. 

Two follow-upi studies of former WIS students provided evidence that the 
children were aware that-the ^school was "different," took varying lengths of 
time to adjust to new school settings, and were even tusdly successful in making 
the adjustment. A high percentage were positive abouf their experiences at WIS 
and would recommend the school for their siblings. 

While certain aspects of the school's program have_varied Jror^ 
.^year,-.severaLkey-fac4or«-have-insuTed-stability:inii^^ housed in the same 
building, has retained the same Program Administrator and pursued the same 
basic educational objectives. The racial balances has been maintained, the 
multi-aduU staffing model has been continued and the entire school organization 
has kept a high degree of flexibility. 

The World of Inquiry School has proved to be an innovative instrument of 
change. The educational alternative that it offers is now well-known and 
accepted. Even though long term effects are still to be discovered, the staff looks 
to the future with great optimism. 



/ 
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APPENDIX A 
EVALUATION DATA 



WORLD OF INQUIRY SCHOOL.^EVALUATION 
Prepared b> Dr. Roger F. Baglin, Educiit icnal Research Specialise 

I ."^vj ncroduc t ion • ' 

. ^ WIS has been che subject of a six-vear- evaluaC ive study 

condurccd under che National Sciende Foundation by Dr. David. 
Elkind of che University of Rochester. The final report of 
this prestigious and. extremely well-funded ($/4,174) and 
well-staffed project was due on 1 April 1974. Indeed a 
"rough draft" Cf the final report reached Mr. Pugh on 2 
Apri^l 1974. I feel that, for several reasons, this docu^ 
ment should receive our careful attention. X have selec- 
tively utilized parts, of this study which I felt to; be useful 
to my purpose. Please note =that these citations and/or data- 
come from a "rough draft" marked "not for publication or' . .. 
* distribution." I have received verbal permission from 
Dr. ElKind to cite his study for "in-hoir.3'j" . purposes and 
have written permission from. NSF to utilize these results 
Any material frpm the Elkind v:t:!dy is^specifically so desig- 
- Halted . ' 

Th«; objectives' of WIS have been synthesized from descripti\te - 
material and delineate the school ' s philosophy and approaclK^^ 
They are set out in Addendum A. Addendum B. is a grid showing 
the relationship of thtise objectives tn the varisjus components 
of I his evaluation. 

II. ACHIEVEMENT " ^ .. 

Meaningful ach icvement data bn'WISare elusive. The problems 
and the solutions adopted are described in Addendum C. One, 
must bear in mind that a -comparison of achievement at WIS with 

^ achievement' of the Rochester City School* District (RCSD) as 
a whole rests on an- assumpt ion of general comparability between 
the two. WIS professed — and actual' (see section III, B, 1) 
— status as a microcosm of RCSD^ is the basis for the validity 
'of such comparisons. An interesting bit of data from .the 
' Tilkind study (bee Addendum. D) also points to the validity of o 
sucl/' compar isons , in that WIS samples and comparable RCSD non- . 
WIS C(Dntrols show no significant difference in mental ability..^ 
We present here, then, what we feel to be a meamingful presenta- 
tion of Reading and Mathematics achievement. .From these data 

' it seems quite apparent that both Reading and Mathem^ics^^achieve* 
ment at'/WlS compare very favorab.ly with 'that of RCSD. " 

' • ' . r- > ' • • .. ■ • • ■ 
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NYSPEP State Percentile Ran.kings * 
.October 1972 



RCSD.' 


y WIS** 


33 


64.9 






34 


63.2 


25 


33.7 


21 


47.8 


} ranks 


corresponding to 



'otal Reading 3rd Grade 
•otal Mathematics 3?3 Grade 
.*otal Reading. 6th Grade 
Total Matliematics 6th Grade 



• individual students', percentiles. Kven thouglV these statistics 

are not obtained in exactly the same way,, nonetheless any 

variations due to :the technical process" can safely be said to ^e 

negliy;ible. • r • 

. •*• ' , 

**3cores tire included here only for children who hn't ■ • :;rolled . 
at Wis\>f. least the prior school year. No new '.'iiL i^uil s 
(Seplemiier 1972) were inc luded , since the efft^ct,.,on them of WIS 
traiiii^ would have been negligible. In some cases NYSPEP scores 
wert' oimUjied from other scliools /or students who ^transferred out 
of WIS at tlu^c-nd of L^j2^,H-72 school ye.ar. 

The ,fol,Iowin^ table sliows similarities in ethnic/ rac ia 1 comVosi'tion. 

I-^hjiiic^/R.i<-ial Pe rcentages in Selected Schoo ls. 

" Percent Percent. 

School ' Pcrc/nt Black Spanish-Surnam ed Other . 



WIS 

17 

2b 
36 



31.4 

,23a; 

29.9' 
2f).0 
35.5 



15.5 
15.9 
12.6 
9.2 
10.4 



53.1 
61.0 
57.«5 

64.8 
54.1 



We can now procei^d wi'th' our comparison of achievement as measured by 
NYSPEP. 

'* Pe rcent iie Ranks of Median Raw Scores NYSPE"-Fall 197 3 





Total 


_,Total' 


Total 


Total 




S^rjiooi 




-Math 3 


Rdg. 6 ■ 


Math_6 




H 


'20 


20 


J 7. ■ 


12. 




17 


20 


22 


23 


J7 




25 


21 


30 


28' 


31 




'36 


35 


^2 


21 


22 




WIS 


48 


50 


35 


23 




RCSl) 


30 


34^ 


25 


■'20 





As is orwlous. WIS pupils outscored those in simL^r schools by-'wide 
and Impre-^sivL' wirgins. ' One exception occurred Tn sijtth grade mithe- 
matlcs where childrcMi at one of-tho four similar schools did better 
Clian WIS L'hildrLMi. ' ' 
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TIT. "AI.TI'.RNATTVF" ASPFCTS OF U'lS 



The followinR men sure r concern objeccives which j v;hile no 
doubt wldelv considered desirable, are sj|>ecif ically and to 
sone decree exclusively 'objectives of this particular nlter- 
■ native- educational apnroach. Consult Addenda A and B, It ^ 
shou Id be ennhasized tha t A i nvo Ives ins t rumen ts and da ta 
. jron Che P.lkind -studv ^nd th.at their reliahilitv and 
* t >^l.id i tv are still in the process of hoi no; verified. 

A. Creativity Scale (from F.lkind rencrr.) 
A .three-part creativity test (see Addendum F) developed bv 
Dr. rikind ' s .«s taf t-swas administered to two samples of VIS' 
chj.ldrfn p.-^d a control^^graup — rouphly comparable in at^e, 
sex, and race. An analysis ot^ variance found a direct 
relati ohship ■ between *lens»th 'of attendance at HIS and 
creativitv. The relationship \/as found to be significant ^ 
at the, .01 level of probability. A "Summary Table" is in 
my possession as well as a jiraphic description of results; 
I am not including . these here, -howevBr, since T an not con- 
vinced of the clarltv of their format at this /Stage. I am 
assuming, nonetheless,, the correctness of the analysis. Tt 
.•->^.ould be reiterated that this instrument has not yet been 
broadlv tested for validity and reliabili-tV. 

n. Enrollment Analysl s (not from F,lkind study) y^'- 
V.'IS purports to represent a microcosm of RSCD on both ethnic/.^ 
racial and Reo^raphic bases. The followin?? Rrids indicate 
the degree to which thi's objective is met.. • ^ 

1. Fthnic/Racial Distribution .* Tthnic/racial classification * 
of children is based on parental statem-ent ot, in the 

verv few cases where such was not furnished, on PIS, admixsis- 
tration's own observation.' HCSD classifications are available 
In r.aterial for thr 19.73-73 ^CSH 5:tatlsElcal Report . Allp data 
nrv for 1P73-74. Th^ following erid shows that MIS reflects- 
aL'-.ost t2:<actly the mi nori tv /non-minori ty composition of ^OSD; 
in the minority component, however , Spanish-surnamed are more 
suhstant'ially represented than are Blacks. ' ■ 



^•JS r.nrolLment T973-7^'4 (C ch nic/Racial Di'stcibutiori) 

".SCD Total Flomentary » ' VHS, , 

I'ipori ty - • ^^Unori ty e ^(j.9Z ? 

::on-:'inor i ty 51.6° ;.*on-Minority 53.17' 

Black /'l.Or Blacky' '31.4/' • 

Span. Surnamed 6.7/ ^ Span. Surnamed - 15.5': 

Other .. 52.3/.' I Other , 53.1'' 

Cefjgraphic Distribution. The city was divided on the 
basis of census tract;s into three classifications: Inner 
City, Middle Ci,tv, an,d Outer City. Fach cateporV contains 
an anproxijnately equal number ^f '^nsus tracts. Criteria 
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utilized in the classification included Incoine and Aid to 
Dependent Childreiji f l<?ureR . All city streets are identified 
by census tract as pertaining to one of the chree classifi- 
cations and entering children nre c]assified accordingly. 
In theory, t'«?se geofraphic areas should be represented pro- 
portionally in the VIS enrollment. In practice a few suburban 
children remain enrollc.!, vhile in former school yearn a 
suburban ccntingent vas part of tlic tlieoretical composition, 
rrone.theless, the enrrTl Inent 1n general dors represent a 
geographically balanced composition, even though the Inner 
City appears slightly underrej^resented . 

I'^I?^ .Fnr oilmen' t 1073-7A (rcoprnphical Distribution) 

Actual ■ Tlieoretical 
• ^ Area Number Percentage Percentage 

Inner-City 2S.9 ' 33.3 

riddle-Citv 100 36.1 33.3 

Outer-City' . ' S 90 • 32.5 ' 33.3 

Suburban / 7, 2.5 - ' 

Cr v:.iitint> List Analysis (not from, rikind study) 
An essential element in the evaluation of an alternative edu- 
cational facilitv is investic^ation of whether the alterna- 
tive is beine chosen in preference to a normal educational 
settih*?:. Is this alternative option "selling"?, "^o determine 
this, an analysis of wafting lists has been done. Placement 
on the v.-aiting- list ,is throuP,h a formal appi i c.-tt ion', . v.'hich' 
is accompanied by instructions and inf omati r. on the 
admissions program. 

The analysis is based on a computerized waitiijp, list Co ml 
for the scl^ool vear; children ar,^ classified as Urban or 
Suburban. Of tliese subtotals, a cer tain . number of children 
are admltted\ Other cbildr^a are offered admission huL f&r 
one reason or another do" not finally accept; these ar3 
classified here as "No Shows." ^Cumbers of '-TiO Shows," as 
compared to the numbers of accepted and attending children, 
must he extrapolated to the r^naining *:'>jched urban waicinp 
lists to obtain a .likelv est ite of t: ■ numbers of urban 
children who would actually attend if accepted. These are. 
labeled "Urban. Probable Attenders."|Jrro these are added, those 
urban children who actuallv entered from the. waiting list to 
give us totals labeled "Urban Serious Applicants." Recruit- 
ment was necessitated for the first time (except for very 
minor instances) in ■1973-74 to holster enrollment of Spanisb- 
surnamed children, and of Black , children from Zone It 
would, therefore, seem unfair to generalize about the inpli- . 
cations of recruitment, since the recruited population has 
not yet had a chance to affect next year's *.;aitins list. It 
must be noted that prior to the current school year a large 
suburban component existed both in actual attendance and 
on the waiting, list. V.Tiile suburban attendance has been 
virtually eliminated this school year, suburban children con- 
tinue to crovTd the vraiting list in numbers equaling about one 
third of the total. An analysis of these data in table form 
follows. 
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WaitinR List Analysis 



Item/Scljool Year 




1972-73 1 


971-72 


a • 


Tr»^ * nn U I '^^^^ 

i o L . un w . Li • 


1030 


. 1072 


973 




% c ' ■ 
Suburban" W. L. 


366 


^06 


385 


a 

C.. 


Urban W.L. 


66^ 


670 


588 


d. 


J'ercentage W.L. Suburban 


35.5% 


37.7% 


39.-6% " . - 


•e . 


Percentage W.L. Urban 


• 6A.5% • 


62.3% 


60.^% 


f . 


Admitted from W.L. 




60 


• 57 


g- 


Admitted from Urban W.L. 

/ 


72 


37 approx. 


3^ 

approx. 




"No Shows" from W.L. 


15 . 


10 est . 


8est. 


. i . 


"No Shows" from U^rbnn 
W.L. — eh' 


15 


6 approx. 


5 

approx. 


j. 


Residual Urban W.L. — 
c-(g+i) *' . , 


577 


627 approx. 


5^9 

approx. 


k. 


Extrapolated Urban "No 
Shows" — (i/ R+Oj 


99 


87 approx. 


■ 70 
appro_x. 


1. 


Urban Probable Attenders 
- j-k 


■ A78 . 


5^0 approx. 


^79 

approx . 


m. 


Urban Serious .^pplicantfe 
— 1+f 


550 


577 approx. 


513 

approx. 


n 


Percentage Urban Serious 
Applicants of Children 
Actually Admitted from 
W.L. — m/f 


763.8% 


1559.4% 

approx. 


1508.8% 
approx. 


o 


. Percentage Urban Serious 
^ Applicants of Urban 
Childrer) Actually 
Admitted from V.L. — 
m/g 


763.8% 


-961 .6% 

approx. 


900.0% 
appro^i-. 



The fact that none of the suhurhan children were admitted from, the 
waiting list in 1973-7^ amounts for the drop this school year in 
the semi-final percent^age figure. The statistics for 1973-7A show 
that a potential group of 678 prohable attenders remained atter.suh- 
tracting hoth the number actually accepted and the artual and pro-^ 
hable "No Shows." This Indicates that there were approximately 7i 
times (763.8%) as many urban children who were "serious" applicants 
than there were children actually accepted from the waiting list in 
1973-7A. Put in another way, there were approximately 6^ times 
(663.9%) a. many serious urban applicants who we'fe riot offered 
admittance as there were applicants admitted. This vory large back- 
log of "serious" urban applicants certainly seems to indicate an 
. extremely viable and desirable alternative educational opportunity. 
Also iv is interesting to note that as of the waiting list, for this 
school year there still appears to be a heavy demand for WIS among 
suburhan parents. * * 
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How this demand will be affected by the new suburbajn WTS in' 
Webster or by the policy on tuition for non-residents at WIS 
is outside the scope of this' evaluation, | 

I . 

IV. PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS ^ 

While personal impressions are, of course, quite - 
^'unscientific" and., highly subject to all sorts o-f biases, 
^> they still havd their place in ah evaluation..., The totally 
dispassionate evaluation is fiction. Evaluation should 
be of Che school as it* lives and breaches and operates day co 
day. Mere analyses of dead statistics, while.no doubt more 
objective, can never substitute for real living impressions 
of the facility being evaluated. Indeed , one of the major 
shorps<^mings of the,= present evaluation has been the inability 

the evaluator Co spend sufficient time at the schoo-l it- 
self in leisurely observation. Several brief visits have 
been quice insuf f ic ienC .. Nonetheless, I am left with a 
distinctly" favorable impressioh of the school ' s, operat ion'as 
a whole and in particular of the administration, my most, 
frecfuent contact. There does appear to exist -3C the school 
. ' a decided element of. interest and vitality among the students. 

V. CONCLUSION , • • . ^ ■ ' 

I would like to avoid Che standard drsclaimerb and cautions 
.which .cus tomar ily accompany evaluat ions . "Stat ist ics don ' C 
lie; statisticians often do." Interpreters can also. I 
have stated in the introduction the constraints under- which 
this work, was done. The Elkind report, cited twice, is a 
"rough draft" - ln~TOy opinion, for very good reasons. In the 
interpretation and' use of this evaluation these factors must 
be borne in mind. Nonetheless, we will state the following 
conclusions: ' ■ f 

^ A. WIS shows Reading and Mathematics achievement substan- 
I tially superior to that of RCSD as a whole, though an 

apparent s irailar ity of enrollments exi5,cs . 

B. WIS students' appear to show creativity superior to that 
^^hown in a similar non-WIS control group. 

^C. WIS is indeed reflecting the overall composition of the 
RCSD - bothethnically/racially and geographiral i.y . 

D. The alternative option offered at WIS does appear to be 
selling strongly among urban patents, ns evidenced by 
very large "serious" waiting lists . 
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ADDEMDIP^ A. 

Objectives - The following are synthesized from various ^ 
descriptive material and delineate the school s 
phllpsophy and approach. 

Xtiqulry ^d discovery should be utlli::ed above all eXse to . 
stimulate Interest and, thus, learning. 

Diversified instructional techniques are essential and 
should be used. 

Chronological a^e must not be a basic determinant of the 
learning process. 

A multi-cultural, nultl-ethnlc, multi-racial and nultl- 
educational-background mixture of children Is more effectlv 
for human problem solving than a non-Integrated group. 

A nultl-aged, non-graded', multl-achlevement-level student 
population has general oducatlpnal and social value. 

< 

Self-image,, decision making skills, and other positive 
characteristics will be developed and increased by 
opportunities offered at WIS. 

AS an alternatiye educational facility, WIS will attract 
children from a population varying across many criteria-.^ 
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ADDENDUM B . 



Evaluation Design - A schema of the relationships of evaluation* 
cotnponents/measures to the objectives listed 
In Addendum A follows: 



Evaluation Design Component Relevant Objective 

■" / 

II , A B C D E 

III A A F 
IIIB . ' D G 
III C G 



The design will consist of two basic parts, one treating the" 
"hard-nosed" area of reading and mathematics achievement, the 
other looking toward the more "tailored" area of evaluation of 
the specifically alternative aspects of WIS' objectives and 
philosophy. Presumably, of course, a high degree of success .In 
the first area and a corresponding' failure In the second area 
v'lll Indicate that a major, academic end has been reached 
regardless of the pedagogical means anployed\ Contrariwise, 
however, a failure In the first area and. success In the second 
area will Indicate merely an apparent lack of causality between 
the alternative pedagogic techniques - which may Indeed have 
their o\m intrinsic or other vclues - and academic achievement. 
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■ " ADDENW! C 

Reading and Mathematics "Achievanent 

Two basic approaches could be used, each pf which is - '"'^ 
unfortunr'.telv - and for different reasons - suspect 
q.s to accuracv of representativeness. - - 

1. The first approach would be to compare the actual growth 
rates vith the anticipated or historical growth rates of WIS 
parTlLlpants over" suli'CGSsive school y^^ ThisT woirid per- 
haps be the more accurate measure for first year transfer 
students at VJIS. For other WIS students, liowever, it would . 
not be appropriate since it simply Tueasures early WIS against 
later I.*IS and, in order to show significant positive findings, 
v;ould postulate a steadily improving growth rate. WIS would 
be forced into outdoing itself in successive years. This 
could lead tp a theoretically desirable "controlled growth 
rate" in which a modest, manageable, and improvable rate of 

. growth would be the goal each successive year. This would 
- ;.take the nature of an anti-incentive - hostile to accomplishing 
as much "exploding" growth as possible each year. 

This approach is, of cotrse, appropriate in a remedial, 
situation, such as funded proj^rams, where the treatmeiit will 
presumable be substantially better than past non-program 
treatment, .. 

2, The other approach - which will be. used - is to compare the 
3rd and 6th grade PEP test state percentile rankings of WIS 
with those of the RCSD,- Since WIS theoretically and in fact 
(see Til, B, 1) represents a racial, geographic, ethnic, 
cultural, and thus effectively socio-economic, microcosm of 
RCSD, this compar.ison appears to. be val^d. The finding of 
F.lkind cited in Addendum D. reinforces this conclusion.. 
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ADDRNDirM D 



.(From Elkind Report) 



3-Way Analysis of Variance Summary Table 
OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY TEST. 





Sum of 






Sourco*^ - ■ Squares 


df 


F 


Main focLs 






Race 5508.2 38 


■ , 1 


23.535 *** 


Sex 351.982 


1 


1 . 504 . 


Attendance 1097:639 


2 


2.. 345 


Interactions ■ 






Race X Sex 24.805 


1 \ ■ 


0.106^ 


Race X Attendance 333^54 1 


n 


0.713 


Sex X Attendance 59.3?-2 




0.127 


Race X Sex X Attendance 56.926 


2 


0.122 . 


Wichin 42829.875 


1S3 




*p .05 






**p .02 . 






. ***p .01 






" MEi\NS FOR THE DIEKERKNT EKFECYS; 


At tendanfo 




Race 


Exj^ 


109.52 




Ex, 

Control 


116.70 


W " B 
115. 33 103.99 


110. ?6 ■ 
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■ADDENDUM E 



(From Elkind Report) 
UNIVEPSITY OF ROCHESTER 
CREATIVITY TEST 



The creativity test is divided into three parts. For each section, 
the examiner asks the subject questions and writes down his responses. 
This is more than a "yes" or "no" response test and the examiner 
should allow time for th:i child to think and respond to items. ^If 
the subject responds yes to. a qestion,. the examiner asks, "How? 
After Che first explanation, he asks if there is any other way. 

It is necessary to read all the tests of a p».rticular age group ^be- 
fore beginning to score this measure. Knowledge of the subject's 
responses .s impetative because- the scoring is based upon unique ... 
responses {less than 5% occurrence- for .each age level) and typical 
responses . 

The measure is "scored by three independent raters. There has to be 
agreement between at \east two of three raters for scoring of a 
particular item on the measure. The inter-rater. reliability has been 
very high on this measure. Disagreements are f.cLtled by discussion. 

c _ ... ... . ■ ■ 

The number of poin.v.s given for unique and typical vesponses hnd 
additional i strut:tions for scoring are shown in the scoring scheme 
below : . ' . 



3 points 

2 points 
1 point 
1 poJnt 



0 points " 
0 points 



' unique response (less than 5% occurrence for each 
"age level) , . . 

Typical responses- , O 

Responses' repeated within a grouping (part A,B,C) 
Responses on parts A and B which do not involve an 
active; transformation of the elements involved 
(i.e. "You- c^n dump the sugar into'the water" or 
"I've seen square barrels" if the child can convioce 
you that he actually has seen a square barrel) 
Repeated answers to a single test item (or very close 
answers) 

Inappropriate responses 
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CREATIVITY TEST 



Instructions 
In t reduction 

PART A. 



I'm going to ask\you some questions - some of them 
raaysound a little. silly, but I want yoU to answer 
them the best you can.. . ^ 



"Could you get some 


sugar"- Into : 


1) 


a pumpkin?" 


■r 


M 


^ 2). 


a turtle ? _. • 


»r 


- n 


3) 


a bell? 


M 




A) 


a floor? 




u 


.5) 


paper? 


(1 ■ c 


ri 


6) 


a h9rse? 


It 


n 


7) 


a telephone, book? 


M [ ■ 




8) 


a record? 


»» 


M 


9) 


wa t er ? 


M 




10) 


,a shirt? 



After the child gives his spontaneous answpr(s) to each — 

question, ask: "Is there any other way you could get sugar into..?" 

This follow up i& asked only once for each question " 

PART B. 



Could 1) 


tape 


be a square? 


2) 


a tree • 


tt 


5) 


chalk 


II 


A) 


a hanger 


II 


5) 


a rubber ball 


M 


6) 


a barrel 


11 


7) 


rain / 


It 


8) 


marble 


M 


9) 


fried chicken 


II 


^" 10) 


a bicycle 


f 



AfVer a child gives his spontaneous answers to Part B, ask 
hijn: "Is there any other^ way a ,,, could be a. square? Again the 
follow up Is a«ked only once for each question. 

PART C. "Are th^fese things like each other in any way?" 

"Is a peAch like a 1) baseball in anv way?" 

" Y 2) teddy bear , "' 

" 3) steak . " ' 

" \*. ^) roller skate . " 
" \ 5) banana 

" \ 6) arorn " 

'\ -7) map' \ ■ ^ " 

■ ' . " \ 8) ice cream J 

1 \9) mop • ^ .tr - 

io) sponge 

After the child gives spontaneous answer (s) to each question 
askV. "Is- a peach lit.e a ... in any other way?" Again, this is 
asked only once f-or each question"* 
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APPFNniX R 
SCHOOL STAFF 






Name 


• Title 


' School Yea 


A11esandra. Rose 


Secretary 


1 96 9- 


1972 


Anderson , Terry 


Intermediate Teacher 


1971- 


1972 


Anthony , James 


Intermediate Teacher 


1 975- 


1976 


Bates , Paul i ne • 


Instructional ^Aide \ 


1 969- 


1970 


Bl ackwell , Elsie 


Instructional Aide 


- f967- 


1 976' 


Borgeson, John 


Industrial Arts ^ 
Interest Center' 


1 967- 


1 970 


Brewl ey , Theresa 


Music Interest Center 


19 76 




B^T^ggs , Ri chard 


Intermediate Teacher 


1967- 


1 969 


Burman, Joan 


Primary Teacher 


1973 




Butler, M a r.y 


I ns true t i ona 1 Ai de 


1 967- 


19 70 


Cario, Johrv 


Indastr i al Arts 
I n te re s t Ceh te r 


. 1 975- 


.1976 


Carter, Dia^ne 


Instructional Aide 


1 969- 


1970 


Chapman, Jacqueline 

> 


N u r s e - T ea c h e r r 
Human Relations Interest 
Center 

Social Studies Interest 
C e n t (5 r ' • 


1968c 
1 969- 
1 970- 


1969 
1970 
■1976 


Chi Ids, Darthula^ 


Instructional Aide * 


1 967- 


1971 


Christians, Donald 


Carppr Tntprest Center 


1 973- 


1974 


Chudan.s k i , Ba rba ra 


Secretary 


^ 1 974- 


•1?75 


Cook, Wayne 


Science Interest Center 
Science & Industrial Arts 
Interest Centers 


1 967- 
1 970- 


'.1970 
'1971 


Cook , Wi 1 1 i am 


Human Rel ati ons 


1967- 


-1968 


Crawford , Ann i/ 


Pre-Primary Teacher 


1 967- 


.1975 


DiJune, Mary Lou 


Primary Teacher 


1974 




DeLaus, Jacqueline 


Nurse-Teacher 


1 972- 


•1973 


Doty , Ri chard 


Science Interest Center 


- "lo: 1- 


-1973 
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Name 



Title 



School Year 



Emm ighausen, Erna 
Fagan , Pauline 
Fai rwel 1 , Kel vi n . 
Farone, Anne 
Faucette, William 

Feldman, Jane 
Fender, Patricia 
•Fleischer,' Robert 
Fly nn , Shi rl ey 
Gaylord, Ava 
Gerber, William . 
Gol dberg , Fra nces 
Goss , JoAnn . ' 
Hall, I ngri d 

H a n 1 ey , L i n d a 
Harris, Adel a i de 
Harri s , James 

Harris , Joseph 

Herrma n , ^Michael 

Hodg ins , . I rene 

Holland, Barba ra ( Serbeni s ] 

Holloway, Beverly 

Hutt , Harry 

Jaf f e , Lou i se \ 
Jaf fey , Soral ie 



Instructional Aide 1970 

Instructi onal Aide 1 967-1 9 70 

Instructional Aide . 1?^4-1976. 

Secretary 1975-1976 

Intermediate Teacher 1968-1969 

Curriculum Coordinator 1969-1970 

Primary Teacher 1967-1969 

Primary Teacher 1 969-1 97-3 

Volunteer Science Teacher 1 967-1 9,71 

Secretary 1972-1973 

Secretary 1 97.1 -1 972 

Intermediate' Teacher 196 7-1 975 

Primary Teacher J973-1976 

Li brary .Resource Center 1967-1976 

Instructional Aide 1967-T968 
Creative Arts Interest 

Center,, 1 968-1 976 

Secretary ^ 1973-1974 

, Instructional Aide 1960-1970 

Physical Education 

Interest Center 1969-1970 

Industrial Arts Interest 

Center 1974-1975 

Physical Education 

Interest Center 1975-1976' 

;. Instructi otiftil Aide 1 967-1 972 

Primary Teacher 1969-1975 

Instructional Aide 1967-1971 

Physi cal Ecjjucatlon 

Interest Center 1 967-1 969. 

i . ' 

Secretary ! 1967-1969 

Instructi onal Aide' 1 967-1 971 
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Name 



School Year 



James , Barbara 
James I Jessie 
' Kaplan , Rosy! n 

Kelly, Patricia 
Kel ly , Peggy 
Keuper, Agnes 

Krauss , Laura ^ 
'Lane, Carol 
LeBron, Lydia 
Lopez , ^Naofni 
Lucitj^^ Sharon 
Mahar, Ka^ 
Marin1j>^^A}lbert 



McCloy , Barry 



/ 



McCrory, Margaret 
McFaddrn, Geraldine 
Mosca, Lorraine 
Mykins, Kathleen 
Ness, M1ldr|»d 
Nestle, Mai^ion 

Hewport , S'arah ; 
Grrico, Joyce 



Peasley, (.eRoy 
Pugh, William 
Rami , Sonya 

50 



Secretary 

Instructional Aide 

Social Studies Inter\est 
Center 

Reading Resource Teaci\er 

Instructional Aide 

Intermediate Teacher 
Primary Teacher 

Primary Teacher 

Nurse-Teacher 

Instructional Aide 

Instructional Aide 

Primary Teacher 

Nurse-Teacher 

Industrial Arts Interest 
Center o 

Intermediate Teacher 

Counseling Psychologist 

Musi c . Interest Center 

Primary Teacher 

Secretary 

Curriculum Coordinator 

.Brockport In-Residence ^. 

Supervisor 

■ < 

Nurse-Teacher 

. Intermediate- Teacher . _ 
Director, Teacher Learning" 
Resource Center . / ■ 

/ ^ 
' Intermedia^te Teacher 

/ 

Program Administrator 
■Volunteer .'Weaving Teacher 



1972- 1973. 
1967-1969 

1967 

1973- 1976 

1967-1972 

1967-1970 
1970-1972' 

1967--1970 

1974- 1975 
1973-1976 

\l973-1975 
l\970-1972: 

1973- 1974 

1972-1974 
1969-1970 
1969-1976 
1967-1976 

1974- 1976 

1974- 1976 
-1967-1969 

T973-1976 

1975- 1976 
1967-1975 
1972-1974 
1967-1970 
1967-1976 

' 1967-1976 
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Name 

Ramos, Gloria (Lopez) 
Reid, Brita 

Rhode. Helen (Mizma) 
Rin^ldi, Carol 
Rizzo, Marie 
Robertson, Will lam 

Roche, Patricia 
.Rodriquez, Ferdian 

Rothaar , Ca'therl ne 
Say re ;L i nda 
SchVachter, Rita 
Schloss, Morley" 

Sci ol ino , Gl ori a 
Searles, Charles 
. Seeley, Nancy 
.Starna, Norrine 
Sul 1 i van , Paul i ne 
•Tandoi, Louise 
Thomas, Carroll 

Turner, Dorothy__ 
Wagner, Janet • 
Waterman, Mary 
■ Waison, Stanley 



Title ' . 

Primary Teacher 

Creative Arts Interest 
7 Center , 

Hu rse-Teacher 

Secretary _r~ 

Speech Therapy Teacher 

Industrial Arts Interest 
Center 

Primary Teacher^ 

Spanish Cultural Interest 
Center 

Braille Teacher. 

Secretary 

Nurse-Teacher 

i Social Studies Interest 
i Center 

Irt'termediate Teacher 

Counselor 

Instructional Aide 

Intermediate Teacher 

Intermediate Teacher 

Intermediate Teacher ^ 

Physical Education . ^ 
Interest Center 

Pre-Prlmary Teacher 

Primary Teacher 

Secretary 

Volunteer Guitar Teacher 




1971- 1^972 1. 
1973-1974 1 

i 

1973- 1975 

1974- 1976 
1969-1970 

1969- 1972 

1968-1970 

1975- 1976 
1967-1968 
1967-1970 

1972- 1973 
i;973-1 97.6 

1973- T976. 

1970- 1975 
1975-1976 
1973 

1970-19?1 
1967-19 



Name 

Watt, El izabeth 
Whittaker, Albert 
Wi 1 1 iams , Henry 

Williams, Joanne 
Zingaro, Ralph 



Title School Year 

Large Print Teacher 1975-1976 

Counselor 1968-1969 

Human Relations Interest 

Center 1 968-1969 

Instructional Aide I 9^ 9-1970 

Intermediate Teacher / 196 7 
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APPENDIX C 
TRUSTEES OF PROJECT UNIQUE 

■ ROSTER OF FIRST TRUSTEES OF PROJECT UNIQUE 



Dr. 


William Cotton 


Mr. 


Albert Mellicati 


- Mr . 


Charles Frazier 


Mrs. 


Carolyn Mickrlem 




William Fullager 


Mr. 


Will iam Pugh 


^Wr. 


Herman R. Co^ldberi^ 


Mrs ." 


(Uor la Ramos 


Mr. 


Clement Hap(jmau 


Mrs . 


Mary Anna Towler 


Mr. 


Lloyd Hurst |[ 


Dr. 


Andrew Virgil io 


Mr. 


Raymond Imii/i^ ^ 


Mr. 


Wi 1 1 iam C. Young 


Mrs. 


Jessiu James{ 


Mr. 


Rolf Zerges 


Mr. 


Lawrence Klepper 








ROSTER OK TRUSTEES 


(1975- 


-76) 



Mr. Sanford Shapiro, President 

Mr. Lyman Bemtiit, Vice President 

Mr. Clement Hapeman, Treasurer 

Ms. Jacquel ine Chapm*'in", Secretary 



Mr. Archie Curry 
Mrs. Maria De Jesus 
Dr. James ' Do i 
Mr. William Hall 
Rev. . Leardrew Johnson 
Mr. Kathan Lyons 



Mr. Stanley Marcus 
Dr. Margaret McCrory 
Dr. George J.' Rentsch 
Dean Hays Rockwell 
Mr. Alan Saiger 
Mrs. Corine Wilson 
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was. (wrlnrnwd pursiuiht to a }^nirit to 
'Pro'jcci L)iic/uc, Inc., from the iSadonal 
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